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For Dwight'’s Journal of Music. 
Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
{Continued from page 250. ] 

In the mean time Salieri’s Armida (composed 
1771) was making its way throughout Germany 
and even beyond. In Copenhagen it was given 
in Italian and Danish, and C. F. Cramer, the 
editor of the Musical Magazine, at Altona, had 
prepared a German version, with which it was 
given at Bonn, Mainz and Frankfort am Main. 
A letter of Cramer to Salieri is valuable for its 
clear annunciation of the duty of a translator, in 
preparing versions of texts to musical composi- 
tions. 

“T venture to affirm,” savs he, “that it is less 
difficult for a poet—sunposing him to have some 
creative talent—tocompose three original operat- 
ic poems, than to translate one to an opera al- 
ready set to music. There are airs in the Armi- 
da, which have cost me weeks; airs, which day 
and night, I have had to turn over in mind a 
thousand times, in order at last to find the right 
word, the suitable syllable, the proper vowel 
sound, which this or that passage of the melody 
demands. Still I do not flatter myself to have 
achieved a perfect success, which is all the more 
difficult, because of the various inflexions and 
repetitions of a music in the highest degree exact 
and characteristic in its expression, and from the 
character of my native language, which, though 
strong, expressive and better suited than yours 
to reflect the most difficult versifications and 
rhythms of the Greek, is still at times not agreea- 
ble to the ear, nay even rough, and in this regard 
stands far beneath the tongue of Hesperia, which 
Melody herself would seem to have created ex- 
pressly for music.” 

In the preface to Kunzen’s piano-forte arrange- 
ment of the Armida with the above named Ger- 
man text, Cramer says of Salieri :— 

“Following in the footsteps of Gluck, the con- 
queror of hearts, he has like him turned away 
from the old conventional paths; treating with 
contempt the old useless rifornels and da capos, 
the sing-song of expressionless passages, the glit- 
ter of mere musical effects which only destroy 
the illusion of the scene: he has introduced more 
fitting proportions in his airs, a judicious shorten- 
ing of the numerous choruses, not seldom more 
labor than is common in his recitative, the most 
imposing picturesqueness in his overtures, and 
great variety in his instrumentation; song and 
the dance are joined; everything is calculated 
for the general effect, and he has succeeded 
everywhere in expressing the passions of the text 
with such heart-felt, melting, soul-touching song, 
that the entire opera from beginning to end 
seems to be nothing but such a pezzo di prima 
intenzione, as it rejoices one to find even one or 
two examples of in the works of the better 
masters; while beyond that there is opportunity 


cool the fire kindled in his heart.” Quite ine n- 
ceivable is it, adds Mosel, that a man, who could 
so appreciate this work and could so well trans- 
late the text, should introduce three airs of oth- 
er composers (Leo, Hasse and Sacchini) instead 
of certain recitatives, which seemed to him too 
long—at Which Salieri, justly, was very angry. 

The Armida not-only delighted the public 
everywhere where it was put upon the stage, but 
found no dissenting voice among the critics. 

Scheida, a learned musician and thoroughly 
grounded in the theory, a valued writer on the 
science, a man whom Sebastian Bach called doc- 
tor and teacher, heard it in Copenhagen and 
blessed the good fortune “which had caused him 
in his old age to hear an opera, that embodied 
his ideas of what an opera should be, since it 
banished all the conventional ornamentation, and 
depended for its success alone upon nature and 
the heart.” 

Soon after Salieri’s return to Vienna, Pierre 
Louis Moline, Parliamentary Advocate in Paris, 
wrote him that his opera-text “La foire de Venise,” 
a French version of Salieri’s “Fiera di Venezia,” 
had been read in the committee of the Royal 
Academy, and had greatly pleased ; he therefore 
prayed the master to finish what remained to be 
done in the adaptation, as soon as possible, and 
this the more urgently because Maria Antoinette 
wished to have the “Comedie-Ballet,” as Moline 
now called it in its new form, produced at Fon- 
tainebleau. A few months later Moline wrote to 
Gluck to have him hasten Salieri with his work, 
but it does not appear that the work was brought 
out in Paris. Almost simultutanepusly came a 
letter from Rauquit Lieutaud informing him that 
the changesin his new text,“ Mahomet II”; which 
the Committee of the Academy had demanded, 
had been made, that the work was accepted and 
he only awaited a hint from Salieri to send it at 
once to him for composition. True, nothing 
came of this, but these letters indicate the posi- 
tion which Les Danaides had given the composer 
at Paris. 

When Lorenzo da Ponte came from Dresden to 
Vienna, in 1782 or ’83,—the old fellow is very 
sparing of dates in his memoirs—he brought the 
following note of introduction. 

“Friend Salieri:—My dearest friend! Da 
Ponte will bring vou these few lines. Do every- 
thing for him that you would do for myself. His 
heart and his talents deserve it all, and besides 
this he is Pars animae, dimidiumque meae. 

Thy Mazzolla.” 

“Salieri was at that time,” says old Lorenzo 
(writing some forty years afterwards in New 
York) ‘‘a favorite of the Emperor, the most in- 
timate friend of Mazzolla, very learned and ac- 
complished, both as kapellmeister and as aman of 
high consideration among scholars. This billet, 
which I did not neglect to deliver immediately 
upon my arrival in Vienna, in process of time 
brought me the noblest fruits and was the origi- 
nal cause of the favor bestowed upon me by Jo- 





enough, in the rest of the airs, for the hearer to 


seph II.” Omitting Da Ponte’s account of his 





poverty for the months that followed, come we to 
his tale of Salieri’s kindness to him. 

“I happened to learn that the Emperor had 
determined again to establish an Italian opera in 
Vienna, and this recalled to mind the hints I had 
had from Mazzolla, and so the idea entered my 
head of becoming poet at the court of the Empe- 
ror. [Metastasio had died, April 12, 1782.] I 
had always cherished for this ruler a feeling of 
the truest reverence, as for one of whom num- 
berless proofs of humanity, magnanimity, and 
goodness of heart were told. This feeling gave 
me courage and strengthened my hopes. I went 
to Salieri, who not only encouraged me to apply 
for the place, but also promised me to speak not 
only with the general director of the theatre, but 
with the Emperor himself on the subject. He 
knew so well how to move in the matter, that my 
first appearance before the Emperor, was not to 
petition, but to thank him for the appointment.” 

*]l ricco d'un giorno,” the man rich for a day, 
was Da Ponte’s first text written for Salieri, by 
whom the subject had been selected out of many 
which the young poet had proposed. When fin- 
ished, however, it was so far from reaching his 
ideal, that he handed it to the composer too much 
humbled to speak a word. Salieri read it through 
immediately, and then said : “It is well written, 
but it must first be seen on the stage, before one 
can form a correct judgment upon it. It con- 
tains several very good airs and entire scenes 
which please me much ; still you will have to un- 
dertake some small changes for me, more how- 
ever on the groand of the musical effect than 
anything else.” 

“Wherein consisted these slight changes,” says 
Da Ponte. “In the shortening or lengthening 
the greater part of the scenes; in [the introduc- 
tion of new duets, terzets, quartets,&c.; in 
changing the metre of some half of the 
airs; in weaving in choruses, which had to be 
sung by Germans; in shortening all the recita- 
tives, and consequently changing the entire plan, 
connection, and interest of the opera—if it had 
had any; the changes were in a word so great, 
that when the opera came upon the stage, not 
more than a hundred verses of my original re- 
mained.’ The music was finished and the work 
was to be soon performed, when Abbate Casti, an 
ecclesiastical poet, then celebrated through all 
Europe—not only for his other poems but for his 
“Galante Novellen,” tales in verse of a character 
immoral almost to obscenity, appeared. At the 
same time came Paisiello, the composer, and the 
“Man rich for a day” was put aside for “King Theo- 
dore of Venice,” text Casti, music Paisiello. This 
opera had an enurmous success and soon found its 
way, in Italian or in German, all through central 
Europe—it was one of the favorite Bonn operas 
when Beethoven wasa youth. 

All this had happened in 1783, and Salieri, 
wisely giving King Theodore time to become an 
old story, laid his Rich Man aside and went off 
to Paris with his “Danaides,” as before’ related. 
In the Autumn of 1784 the “Rich Man” was pro- 
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duced. It was unsuccessful, Mosel thinks unde- 
servedly so—and Da Ponte gives a long and not 
uninteresting history of the reasons of its fall. 
Among them was the illness of Nancy Storace, 


the London songstress, who at that time was a 


favorite prima donna in Vienna, and whose part 


had to be sung by a person “who was just as fit- 


ted for it as a dove to take the réle of an eagle.” 
And what was worse, some Italians, who wished 
for the place to which Da Ponte had just been 
appointed, wrote a satire upon the libretto, and 


—« 


| great value. 


| another text, still given in Germany ; 





1 





other. Neither, however, produced anything of | are often bound by the simplest obligation of 


Mozart’s music is,, however, with 
Salieri’s 





long since was forgotten. The performances of 
the festivity were repeated (Salieri’s operetta in 
German translation ?) in the Kirnthnerthor thea- 
tre, on Feb. 11, 18, and 25th, and then both were 


| laid aside until 1791, when Goethe caused Cim- 


circulated it in the theatre on the evening of its | 


production. Nothing saved the young poet but 
Joseph's liking for him, and justice in determin- 
ing that he should have another trial. 
ond trial was the “J/ Barbero di buon core,” set 
to music by Martin, (the Spaniard, afterwards 
composer of * Una cosa rara”) and the success was 
such that Joseph said to Da Ponte: “We have 
conquered !” And again,when Da Ponte called at 
the palace, the Emperor received him with “Bra- 
vo, Da Ponte, it pleases me, both music and text.” 
“Sacred Majesty,” replied the poet, “the Direc- 
tor of the theatre is quite of another opinion.” 
“Neither the Director nor Casti is speaking now,” 
| 


n, 


returned Joseph, “but this is your triumph, you 


have made them weep. Go home, get up cour- 
age, and write us another opera with music by 
Martin. One the iron while it 
hot.” 

After the production of “Eraclito e Democrito,” 
operetta in 2 acts, of which I find no account, 
Salieri turned to Abbate Casti for a text, and 
received “Za grotta di Trifonio,” which he com- 


must weld is 


posed in 1785. “This music,” says Salieri, “in a 
style unusual as the poem demands, gained re- 
markable applause and was the first opera buffa, 
which was engraved in score.” 

Mosel remarks: “This is all that the modest 
composer says of a work, which has its place not 
only among his very best, but among the very 
best of its class, and deserves the title of classic ; 
it is but right to add that none could remember 
any opera up to that time, which had been re- 
ceived with such tumultuous, universal and last- 
ing applause as this, and that all lovers of dra- 
matic music still (1826) remember with delight 


the enjoyment it then afforded them. The most 


This sec- | 


| abominably caricatured ! 


arosa’s “Z’ impresario in angostie” to be prepared 
for performance at Weimar, and in this the en- 
tire music of Mozart’s “Manager” was incorpora- 
This was given Oct. 24,1791. and thence 
Recently Mo- 


zart’s music has been taken again, pure and sim- 


ted! 
made its way to other theatres. 


ple, and, a few of his own compositions Being add- 
ed, a score extensive enough has been created to 
fit a in. which Schickaneder 
Mozart himself are made to appear—Mocart 
But this is foreign to 


new text and 


Salieri’s life. 
(To be Continued, ) 


—— ee 


Fashion versus Music. 


No art is more completely subject to the des- 
potism of fashion than music. From the fact of 
its being so extensively cultivated, an immense 


| facility is given for the popularizing of anything 


which happens to be “the rage.” Passing over 


| those who sincerely love the art for its own sake, 
| and have intuitively the power of recognizing and 


appreciating the beautiful in music, we approach 
another very numerous section of the community 
—a section which, more or less. regard music as a 
vehicle for show, or for creating effects according 
to the custom, and in deference to the demands, 
of modern society. To play brilliantly is ac- 
counted * the thing ;” and perhaps it is from this 
cause we so seldom hear in soviety the slightest 
expression, but so often are compelled to listen to 
the most painful attempt4at display. The major- 
ity of drawing-room efforts on the pianoforte 


| con vey the idea that the executant’s innate feel- 


ing for the art is very limited; that the use of 
music as a means of expressing sympathy and 
tenderness is unknown,—and that perfection in 
the art has much more to do with the fingers than 
the feelings. Display is the watchword; and with 
a young lady who has had the usual school rou- 


| tine of practice! and the usual so-called fin- 


judicious and flowing melodies, invariably suited | 


in perfection to the text and character represent- 
ed; an expressive and graceful accompaniment, 
in which the wind instruments are more frequent- 
ly (but not too often) and elegantly introduced 
than in any of his previous operas; and that tal- 
ent, already noted in several of these works, for 
making his music really dramatic, through its 
vivid support, often indeed its actual indication, 
of the proper action, placed this work in the high 
position of a lasting model of high-comic, scenic 
music.” 

The date of the first performance of this work, 
which soon found its way in the Italian or in 
German translation, into all the principal thea- 
tres of Germany, was May 12, 1785. 


ment to Catherine II. of Russia, and her son 
Paul, at Schonbrunn, at which two short occasion- 


ishing lessons, a certain amount of executive fa- 
cility is often looked upon by the fond parents as 
so much capital to help the dear child to a good 
settlement. Deeper than this, in search of pure 
love for the art which proceeds only from nature, 
ordaining music to be a means of expressing feel- 
ing—we must not go in modern society. Real, 
pure, and humbly devout worship at the Enter- 
pean shrine is seldom found beyond the pale of 
artist coteries, or those charmed domestic circles, 
in which a homely spirit exists with an utter con- 
tempt for all the false polish of soviety. The 
class of pianoforte compositions described by the 
word “brilliant,” which has surely attained its 
lowest form in the present day, has done more to 
vitiate real taste than anything else. It is next 
to impossible that a devotee of the brilliant per- 
suasion, even though he have originally possessed 
musical taste, can retain it by being constantly 
familiarized with works of the brilliant class. 


| Naturally enough, in the crowded state of pro 


| ful supply. 


fessions. all demands are met with a most bounti- 
This is a universal dispensation} 


| and so composers or arrangers are found in plen- 


On the | 


7th of February, 1786, Joseph gave an entertain- | 3 
| things “ brilliant but not difficult.” We mut 


al pieces, one in German, “Der Schauspieldirek- | 


tor” (the Theatrical Manager) by Stephanie the 
younger, and “Prima la Musica, poi le parole,” 
(first the music then the text) by Abbate Casti, 
were performed. In the composition of the mu- 
sic, Mozart and Salieri were pitted against each 


ty. who gain popularity and a very excellent liv- 
ing by answering the general requirement for 


not speculate whether a representative of this 
school has a genuine respect for the art; and we 
must consider that the sun shines but a certain 
time on ephemeral manias, in music as well as 
in everything else. ‘Truth is imperishable; and 
popular caprice, though it may take a degraded 
form, will shake off the fetters of bad taste and 
breathe again, sooner or later. In place of dig- 
nifying such and such a person as a composer, we 











doing justice to more unknown talent, to speak of 
a highly popular musician as one possessing only 
a knack of arranging, which faculty answers the 
purposes of himself, his publisher, and his pupils 
or adinirers, to a remarkable degree. 

Take a certain number of works from the most 
prolific and best arrangers, and whatis to be found 
hut the most abject poverty of invention; a dull, 
dreary routine of arpeggio passages ; modulations 
on one model; endless reproducti@fns of very weak 
points; with a commonplace and vulgar treat- 
ment of the unfortunate themes dressed up for 
the expectant public 2? Young ladies find every- 
thing necessary in these effusions. They abound 
in showy passayes of no originality whatever ; but 
they possess the infinite charm of being easy to 
play ; and, above all, furnish opportunity for 
making an impression with a very little trouble. 
One thing must certainly be said. If popular 
arrangers can do better they do not dare. If they 
do, they must bid farewell to the “ brilliant but 
not difficult ” notoriety which their works have 
secured. Beyond this, they must relinquish the 
pecuniary benefits of th ir position ; and human 
nature is nét yet resolute enough to reject com- 
petence for the sake of a clear conscience in 
matters of art, the exercise of which may entail 
comparative poverty, Any man who slides into 
the groove of commonplace, and, by so doing, 
secures popularity with the public, and orders 
from the publishers, cannot return to, or adopt, a 
better style. If he has any spontaneous origi- 
nality, he must conceal it ; or, at least, hamper the 
thoughts with the restrictions of his admirers. 
He works with the phantom of brilliancy always 
before him ; and the moment his ideas are becom- 
ing unwontedly free, the contingency attached to 
“the brilliant but not difficult” forces him back 
to the trark of conventional mediocrity. 

A good living is the end and aim of those who 
are obliged to earn a living at all, and a man 
mostly thinks. ‘ Will this pay ?” before it strikes 
him, “Ts this likely to proclaim me a conscien- 
tious artist?” The pianoforte arrangements 
which attain widely-spread celebrity. are often 
uncomtnonly like the tin cups a prestidigator will 
goon producing ad infinitum. He who accepts 
the position of a popular arranger has. at least, 
three circumstances upon which to congratulate 
himself, namely, material prosperity,—the envy 
of his fellows, and the admiration of a large sec- 
tion of the public. Against these advantages 
there is to be taken into account the probable 
contempt of the few whosee his deficiencies. How- 
ever, until radical changes take place in human 
nature, the force of that wise saw, ‘* Let those 
Janzh who lose, they’re sure to laugh who win,’ 
must be acknowledged in this particular as in all 
others ; and most men prefer admiration from the 
unqualified many, to commendation from a minor- 
ity whose good opinion leads but to little pecun- 
iary result.— Orchestra. 





Dr. Schneider. 


Instrumental music has sustained a heavy loss 
in the death of the greatest German organ-player, 
which took place at Dresden on the 13th of 
April. Dr. Johann Gottlob Schneider, the son 
of a school-master, was born on the 28th of Oc- 
toher, 1789, at Altgersdorf, near wittau, in the 
Oberlausitz, a district of Saxony. His first in- 
structor in music was his father. In 1801 he 
entered the Zittau gymnasium to prepare himself 
for the University. He studied in Laipeia, but 
kept up his music also, to which he soon devoted 
himself entirely, and succeeded his brother Fried- 
rich Schneider (composer of ‘The Last Judg- 
ment’) as organist of the University Church. In 
1812 he removed to Gorlitz, and there founded a 
large singing school. He had already become 
celebrated as a great organ-player. In 1825, he 
was invited to play the organ ata musical festival 
in Magdeburg, where his brother’s Oratorio, ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost,” was to be produced. On his way 
thither he passed through Dresden, where, as it 
happened, the situation of organist at the Protes- 
tant Court Church of St. Sophia was vacant.— 
After playing there only once, he was elected in 
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1864. 








preference to thirty other candidates. 
21st of August, 1861, he celebrated his organ-jubi- 
lee—in honour of which endowment 
given to the Saxon Pestalozzi- Verein, to be called 
the Johann Schnewer Stiffung, the interest to be 
applied to the education of sons of poor school- 
masters, preference being given to those who de- 
sire to devote themselves to music, especially to 
the organ. Thus much from foreign sources. A 
more consummate artist never commanded instru- 


an was 


ment than Schneider, and his was the king of 


instruments. His rendering of the music of Se- 
bastian Bach was a revelation. Whereas the 
generality of organists struggle, he plaved with 
it. His instrument in the Sophien Kirche, a Sil- 
bermann organ, though sweet in tone, is limited 
in its scale as compared with the Leviathans to be 
found elsewhere, and of course has not the appli- 
ances for lightening the performer's toil which we 
owe to modern science ; but Schneider’s hands on 
it were as lizht and dextrons in all the instantan- 
eous changes of stop and register necessary to 
work up a climax, as those of a harprichord- 
player. As much might be said of his feet on the 
pedal board, which nothing puzzled, nothing dis- 
tanced. The admirable quietness of his behaviour 
added to the effect of calm grandeur he produced 
on all those who watched as well as listened 
And many were the tourists who went up to his 
loft at early morning service, in the hope of luring 
him, after the rite was over, to unlock the drawer 
where his treasury of old brown music-books lay, 
and to indulge them with some fugue or varied 
corale, or other noble work by the great Leipzig 
Cantor. In improvisation he was ingenuous and 
learned, with less fire in his fancies than Men- 
delssohn (who looked up to him as an organ ora- 
cle), but possessing a solility of resource and 


power that rendered his improvisation displays of 


the highest interest. As a man, Schneider was 
punctual, honorable, genial and obliging in no 
commou degree ; one of the few great professors 
left, with whom Art was the first and money ‘the 
second consideration. He lived rich in the es- 
teem of the worthiest of his countrymen, and 
died honored and beloved.—A thenwum, April 23. 





Caroline Bettelheim. 


Fraulein Caroline Bettelheim, Prima-Donna at the 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna, now recognized as one of 
the first contralto singers in all Germany, was born 
in Pesth, on the Istef June, 1845, and educated in 
Vienna asx pianist. On the pianoforte she attained, 
under the direction of the well known professor Carl 
Goldmark, such proficiency, that, at one of his con- 
certs in the year 1861, she created a perfect furor. At 
the same time she made great progress in singing, 
and obtained, in the same year, an engagement at the 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna, where she is now accept- 
ed as one of the most accomplished artists of the day. 
In a short time she not only became a great favorite 


On the | 





with the public, but was sought for in the highest cir- | 


cles of the aristocracy, and invited to all the concerts 
atcourt. In fact there was no concert, no oratorio, 


without Fraulein Bettelheim. Her success was so | 


immense, that invitations one after the other followed 
from all parts of the country. In the beginning of 
December, 1863, she went to Leipzig and Bremen as 
singer and pianist, and created such excitement, that 
the critic, quite puzzled, hardly knew whether her 
vocal or instrumental performance was to be prefer- 
ed. Fraulein Bettelheim is not only largely indebt- 
ed to nature, but has received a first-rate education. 
Her singing is noble and full of expression, and her 
acting lively and animated. Her voice is a powerful 
and pleasing contralto of great compass, comprising 
nearly three octaves, from the deep D to the high C. 
Iler appearance is extremely prepossessing. She has 
a very intelligent physiognomy, large black eyes full 
of fire, and a most graceful figure. Fraulein ‘Bettel- 
heim has a great future before her, not only on the 
stage, where she appears in the parts of Azucena, 
Maffio Orsini, Nancy, Gondy, Pierotto, Bertha von 
Simiane, Fr. Reich, Maddelena, ete —but also in the 
concert-room, sacred and secular. Her neautiful, 
deep and sonorous voice exercises great power over 
the mind and heart of every hearer. As a sign of 
Mdlle. Betelheim’s uncommon talent it may be men- 
tioned, that although she had never put a foot on the 
sage before, she was entrusted, after scarcely a 
twelvemonth’s engagement, with the whole of the 
principal contralto repertory.— Vienna Presse. 





Music in Leipzig. 
The last week of our musical season have offered 
little novelty. The most important 
production in the Gewandhaus has been Herr Joa- 


comparatively 


chim’s instrumentation of Schubert's Pianoforte 
Duett, Op. 140 which is thus transformed into a 
splendid syinphony. Hearing it in this form, it is 


difficult to imagine that it could ever kave been only | 


a pininoforte piece, so syinphonic is it in its cast.— 
Herr Joachim’s work is not only Mastery in itself, 
markable for he 
seems to have adopted Schulwrt’s nature. The sym- 
phony was first performed in Leipzig ahout seven 
years ago; it is to be hoped that so long an interval 
will not be allowed to elapse before it is heard again 

It is much to be regretted that the want of energy of 
a Viennese publisher, in whose portfolio the score has, 

7 


but is also most re the wav in which 


it is said, been reposting for some vears, makes it diffi 


eult to become more widely acquainted with this in- | 
A Notturno, by Spohr, for wind in- 


teresting work 
struments, and Janttscharenmustk, Op. 34, has been 
It is a work worthy of an occasional hear- 
ing, but, to do it justice, it requires a locality where 


revived, 
brazen tones can be more moditied than is 
s Saal, the acoastic virtues of which 
I; and it he 


in the Geaeandha 


are sometimes too poor must confessed 


that the wind instruments (especially the brass) are | 


not the strong points of the Ge wandhaus orchestra. 
Handel’s * Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day’ has been per- 
formed “ for the first time.” As is generally the case 
with choral works,—especially with Handel’s,—the 
performance was u:satisfactory. The Minuet was 
cut ont of the overture.. Such curtailment seems to 
he the rule in Germany, the graceful Minuet in the 
overture to ‘Samson’ being also omitted when that 
oratorio is performed here. The singers were Frau 
von Milde, of Weimar, and Herr Schild, of Solo- 
thurd ; pleasant as it is to listen to them in other 
parts which suit them better, neither had safficient 
voice or energy for the Ode; the great unaccompan- 
ied passages in the last chorus fell very flat; the ‘Or- 
gan Air,’ instead of being the climax in the triumph 
of music, was made utterly ridiculous by the asthma. 
tic snorts of a miserable harmonium, which was sub 
stituted for the king of instruments. No new soloist 
has been heard in the Gerwundfaus since my last re- 
port; but I cannot pass over the reappearance of Herr 
Joachim, who showed that, great as he was when we 
last heard Inm, there was a something still greater to 
which he has attained ; his reception was a literal 
truumph. In closing my report of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts for the late season, I am glad to be able 
to say that the performances have shown a marked 
improvement this winter. The commander and his 
forces seem to understand one ayother better than they 
did. 

In the Euterpe, Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ Symphony has been 
repeated. I cannot sav that a second hearing his 
revenled on the contrary, I found it 
even more ungenial and repulsive than at the first 
hearing. The Euterpe has introduced to us a young 
pianiste, Fiiulein Alidee Topp, of Stralsund, who 
promises well ; she has already acquired great cer- 
tainty and brillianey of execution,sand has a good 
style ; it was a pity that she chose so thankless a 
piece as Liszt’s Concerto in FE flat. 

In the Chamber Music Concerts of the Gewandhaus, 
a Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello (Op. 42), by 
Herr Reinecke, was new to me. Although not one 
of its composer’s greater works, there is a grace- 
fulness and sterling merit in it which make it deserve 
to be better known. 

Herr Riedel’s Choral Society gave an interesting 
concert on the Busstag. A ‘ De Profundis,’ by Clari, 
is a good specimen of the Bologhese school. Sehas- 
tian Bach's ‘ Magnificat’ is one of those works which 
no ordinary ears can comprehend at one hearing. 
It is written for solo voices, a five-part chorus, and an 
orchestra comprising the string quartett, two oboes, 
two flutes, three trumpets, drums and organ. The 
complication is increased by the strings, the wood 
wind instruments, and the jrumpets and drums, 
forming three almost independent groups. As in 
almost Bach’s works, the greatest immediate effect is 
made by the choruses. ‘Tye second verse is very 
remarkable; the words “ Quia respexit humilitatem 
acillae sux ; ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent” 
being given to the soprano solo, with only an oboe 
and organ accompaniment, and conveying an ex- 
pression almost of fear and melancholy in the last 
words, ‘omnes generationes ;” the chorus and or- 
chestra break in with a Titanic grandeur, and with 
such a lavish display of contrapuntal and harmonic 
contrivances as only Bach has at his command. In 
the 12th verse (‘‘Suseepit Isracl,” &c.), the ancient 
traditional melody of the ‘ Magnificat,’ dating, it is 
said ‘from the seventh century, is given as a cantus 
Jirmus to the oboes; three female voices sing the 
words, weaving the most elaborate contrapuntal ac- 


new heauties ; 


the case | 


companiments round that venerable chant. It must 
be confessed that the inexorable progressions of the 
voices sometimes bring them into harsh collisions. 
The ‘ Gloria Patri’ is another chorus, full of grand 
thoughts. A strange contrast to the wonderful 
| strictness of Bach’s work, in which nothing is sacri- 
ficed to prettiness, is Herr von Bronsart’s composi- 
tion of Platen’s ‘Christnacht,’ a poor sickly poem, 
which has already been treated by Hiller and Gade. 
In one respect the work is an advance upon Herr 
von Bronsart’s Symphony, of painful memory, for it 
shows that he can sometimes write melodious themes; 
but the style is utterly unsnited to so solemn a theme 
as the Angels’ appearance to the shepherds ; far more 
closely allied is it to the lascivious stage-atmosphere 
of Wagner’s Fran Venus and her nymphs. Indeed, 
both in its few prettinesggs and in its much harshness 
and unquiet, the whole work is closely related to 
Wacner’s compositions ; but the latter, unhealthy 
and positively ngly as they are in great proportion, 
are yet the work ofa man of genius, and the aberra- 
tions of such a one will ever be preferable to those of 
aman of none. A Sanctus, for double chorus, by 
C. P. Emmanuel Bach is interesting, although cast 
ina mould of much less grandeur than his father was 
wont to use — Corr. Atheneum, Ap #/ 30. 


| Muste Abroad. 


The Musical Season in London 
II. THE MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


We have already seen what was going on at the 
two opera houses, down to the middle of May. 


Leaviug them for the present, let us look at some 
of the bewildering multitude of London Concerts. 


Oratorios. Since the beginning of March, the 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY have prepared Judas 
Maccabeus (principal singers, Mme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Banks, Miss Elton,®Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Cummings, und Santley,—Costa conducting) ; the 
Messiah in Passion Week (Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. 
Sainton Dolby, Messrs. Weiss, Patey and Reeves) ; 
St. Paul (Mme. Parepa, Dolby, Messrs. Cummings 
and Weiss) ; Elijah (Mme. Rudersdorff, Sainton- 
Dolby, Mrs. Lucas, Miss Elton, Messrs. Carter, 
Henry, Reeves, and Weiss.—Organist, Mr. Brown- 
smith); Zsrael in Egypt, (Mmes. Parepa, Banks, 
Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Reeves, Weiss and Santley); 
and, closing the season, May 27th, Samson, with 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Messrs Reeves, Santley, and Patey.) Reeves, of 
course “‘ was truly magnificent—matchless singing 
and matchless style.” But what has become of the 
fine contralto, Miss Palmer ? 

“ Tne HULLAH”’ CHORAL society performed the 
Creation last month, with Mlle. Florence Lancia, Mr. 
Patey and Mr. Evans in the principal parts. 

There has been one new Oratorio brought out this 
season, by the NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, conduct- 
ed by Mr. G. W. Martin. It is called “ Ahab,” 
and was composed by George B. Arnold, Mus. Doc. 
New College, Oxford. The words are entirely from 
the Bible. The work had been published beforchand 
and studied by the crities. The Atheneum (April 16 ) 
” The Or- 


dismisses it ‘ as a work of some promise. 
chestra (April 9) says : 

From a deliberate rejection of all fixed style, 
one would expect either the unique work of a great 
original genius, or the unsuccessful attempt of one 
unequal to the task he had undertaken ; from a de- 
liberate mixture of various prestyles, one would ex- 
pect, as the almost inevitable consequence, a medley 
on which the ear of no musician could rest with 
satisfaction. Such, we think, is the result found in 
“ Ahab.’ The ear is called upon to fly almost in- 
stantaneously over as long spaces of tone as be- 
tween Handel and Mendelssohn; to make-rapid jour- 
nevys between countries as distant as Germany and 
England ; if it is pleased with one form of music 
for half-a-dozen bars, it his to put tp with 
another form for the half-a-dozen ensuing. 

Apart from this question of form, there is a fault 
running through the whole of the work which is 
generally limited to the compositions of amateurs,. 
and which one does not expect to find in the writings 
of soclever a musician as Doctor Arnold evidently 
| shows himself tg be. Doctor Arnold has, in fact, a 
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singular taste for bathos. He conceives many happy 
ideas and pleasing phrases of melody, and then more 
often than not abruptly terminates them hy introdue- 
ing somewhat feeble and unmeaning, and unworthy 
of a sound musical judgment. 

Torning from this general view of the music to 
the smaller details, where a less high standard can 
be taken, we find, as might be expected, much more 
to admire and much Iess to offend us. For in- 
atance, Dr,Arnold has a creat facility for fugual writ- 
ing, all the passages of this sort in his oratorio be- 
ing effective, and most of them remarkably clever. 
His final chorus is a very well worked cight-part 
double fugue. The exposition of the leading sub- 
ject, which begins with the ascending octave, is 
given to one of two choirs, and the exposition of 
the countereubject, which is less interesting, to the 
other; the two sahjects are worked well, and lead 
up to a close «iretfo in ull the parts on the first 
subject. The effect of this chorus is verv fine. The 
recitatives aro fresh and pleasing, except where 
marked by the singular use of anti-climax before 
mentioned. The airs, it must he confessed, are a 
failure, and are only good where they assume the form 
of accompanied recitatives. We may except a 
soprano rolo No. 24, where Jezebel incites Ahab to 
war, as containing a spirited subject and a consistent 
treatment of it. The remainder of the airs, ducts, 
&e., are, if not nbsolutely weak and meaningless, at 
any rate badly put together, and wanting in the great 
feature of an oratorio solo movement—a prominent 
and melodious subject. This want is notin our opin- 
jon atoned for by any other excellence, so that they 
fall dend onthe car as being neither connected nor 
melodions. 

The choruses, where scientific, are, as has been 
said before, good; where they are intended to be 
dramatic they by comparison fail. However, they 
are infinitely superior to the solo picees. Two cho- 
rales without accompaniment, Nos. 33 and 35, are 
really beautiful. It is a pitvthat the sctting which 
surrounds them oneither side isnot better. We are 
sorry to have to express our disapproval of this work, 
both generally and in detail, since it is evidently the 
writing of a clever musician. Itis impossible, how- 
ever, to praise that which violates so many of our 
ideas of what is good and consistent. Of the per- 
Sormance on Wednesday the less we say the better. 
England has to thank Mr. Martin for bringing out a 
new oratorio by a native composer; but, bevond this, 
neither country nor author owe much to the execu- 
tants at Excter Fall. 


Puitnarmonic Society. The old Symphony 
society, still under the baton of Prof. Wm. Stern- 
dalef[Bennett, began its 52nd senson, at the Hanover 
Square rooms, on the 29th of February, which bap- 
pened to be the anniversary of Rossini’s birth. Ac- 
cordingly his music figured largely in the programme; 
overtures to Semiramide and “Siege of Corinth,” 
arias and duets from Z/mira, Gazza Ladra, Tell, &c.; 
besides which a MS. Symphony by Cherubini (writ- 
ten for the Philharmonic and never played but once 
before), Mozart’s piano Concerto in J) minor, played 
by Arabella Goddard, and Beethoven’s second Sym- 
phony.—The 2nd concert (March 14) had for Sym- 
phonies, Mozart in D, No. 4, and Becthovenin F, 
No. 8; Concerto for piano, No. 1, in D minor by 
Sterndale Bennett, (pianist Mr. Harold Thomas) ; 
De Beriot’s Violin Concerto in B minor, played by 
Viouxtemps ; overture to Fernand Cortez, by Spon- 
tini; and part.songs by the Orpheus Gice Union. 


The third concert (April 18) was made tributary 
to the grand flood of Shakespeare Tercentenary cel- 
ebration. With the exception of Beethoven's Pasto- 
ral Symphony, most of the music was in some way 
suggestive of, or suggested by Shakespenre’s works ; 
as the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, selec- 
tions from Nicolai’s Falstaff, songs and duets by 
English composers, &c.—Of the 4th concert (May 2) 
the Afusical World says : 


The directors of these classical entertainments have 
been rummaging their library-shelves of Inte to ex- 
cellent purpose. The revival of Cherubini’s sym- 
phony—written expressly for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety—was a boon to.subscribers; and on Monday, 
at the fourth concert, another most interesting work 
was brought to light, in tho shapo of a symphony by 
the dramatic composer, Méhul. One of the shining 
lights of the French school, an ardent emulator of 
Glack, a contemporary and a rival of Cherubini, Mé 
hul—standing midway between Grétry and Boieldieu, 














had more real genius, and far mete carnest ambition 
than either. Ile was, besides, a prolific producer, 
and looked at his art from that serious point of view 
which ia inseparable from true distinction. We are 
aware that the symphony in G minor—the Inst of six 
in the composition of which Mehul artistically em- 
ployed his leisure hours—had already been presented 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts; but we should like 
to know what has escaped the eclectic scratiny of 
Herr Auguste Manne! With anorchestraon a lnrge 
scale, like that «0 well and zealously conducted by 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, and in a “locale” so ad- 
tnirably adapted for sonnd as the Hanover Square 
Rooms, the symphony of Méhul had a hetter chance 
of being appreciated, and created a proportionately 
more sensible impression. A work of unequal merit, 
it is, neverthcless, one which shows a hih aspiration, 
contains many genuine beantics, and proclaims in- 
disputably the hand of a master. 

There was only one overture; but that was an 
overture which every musician in the room must 
have been clad to welcome, after its many years of 
silence. Mr. Cipriani Potter—late principal of the 
Roval Academy of Music, where some of onr most 
eminent composers and professors enjoved the advan- 
tage of his counsels and instructions—wrote an over- 
ture to Shakespeare's Cymbeline about a quarter of a 
century ago. It was played, if we are not mistaken, 
atone of his own benefit concerts at a time when a 
henefit concert without an orchestra was reckoned of 
little or no acconnt. A work of fancy and ingenious 
construction, it was admired and applauded then just 
as it was admircd and applauded on the present oc- 
casion ; and the renewed appreciation it hns met with 
would warrant the revival of a certain overture to 
Antony and Cleopatra, from the same industrious pen. 

The other selections were Bectlioven’s C minor 
Symphony; Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto, pian- 
ist Mr. W. G. Cusins ; Spohr’s ‘Dramatic Concer- 
to” (Scena Cantante) for violin, played by [err Lau- 
terbach, Concert-mcister to the King of Saxony, who 
made the impression of a master; Beethoven’s Eq- 
mont march ; and focal solos from Mozart's Jdomeneo, 
Meyerbcer’s Dinorah, Handel’g Rinaldo and Paer's 
Aqnese, by Mme. Sherrington and Mr. Weiss —In 
the 5th Concert the orchestra played a Symphony 
in G by Haydn and Mendelssohn's in A (Italian), 
Beethoven's Leonora overture (No. 3), and Auber’s 
Great Exhibition March; Mme. Arabella Goddard 
played Weber’s Concer!-Stirk and a Prelude and 
Fugue alla Tarantedla by Bich; and the vocal diver- 
tissements were by Mile. Bettelhecim and Herr Mayer- 
hofer, wo sang from. Mozart, Donizetti and 
Rossini. 

The 6th concert (May 30) was remarkable on sev- 
eral acconnts. First, as bringing together a Sym- 
phony of Schumann’s (No. 6, in C) and that of 
Beethoven in A, which gives the Musical World oc- 
casion to prove that Schumann is no Beethoven, and 
to pooh-pooh at Schumann generally, after the usual 
London fashion ; for example : 

When it is allowed that Schumann was a thought- 
ful, earnest man, ever striving to soar upward, but 
lacking strength of wing, the plain truth has been 
told; and ax much might he said of a good many 
other thoughtful, earnest, upward-striving Teutons. 
The symphony in C is # capital specimen of what 
Schumann could and whut he could not effect. Itis 
seldom wholly uninteresting, but it is rarely pure, 
more rarely bright, at no time convincing. Perpet- 
ually aiming at come mark which it as perpctaally 
fails to hit, it represents a serics of reverses to the 
composer and of disappointments to the hearer. 

This concert was also distinguished by the return 
of the great violinist Joachim, of whom the London 
critics are always saying: “he outdid himself ;” this 
time in Becthoven’s Concerto in D, including a cou- 
ple of ‘“‘masterly” cndenzas by himself. It was this 
same Concerto which won him his first laurels in Eng- 
land, when, as a mere boy, in 1844, ho played it at 
the Philharmonic. Joachim also played an Andante 
by Spohr and a Prelude by Bach. Bennett's “‘Fan- 
tasia Overtare,” Paradise and the Peri, composed for 
the Philharmonic Jabilee in 1862, was played, and 
takes rank among the best works of England's first 
musician. The song pieces were by Miss Fanny 
Armytage—Sig. Schira’s cleverest pupil in the Royal 

Academy—who made a successful debut in the scena 

















from Der Freyschiitz ; Herr Gunz, first tenor from the 
opera at Hanover, who created a sensation in an air 
from La Lume Blanche; and Sig. Delle Sedie, the 
baritone, who sung from Un allo and L’ Elisir d’ 
Amore. Beethoven’s ‘Turkish March” ended tho 
concert. 

So much forthe old Philharmonic, to the end of 
May: now let us glance at its younger rival, the 


New Puirmarmosic Society. This is now in 
its thirteenth senson, and is atill, as from the first, 
under the direction of Prof. Wylde, Mns. Doc. Its 
locality is St. James’s Hall. Like the New York 
Philharmonic, its present season consists of five con- 
certs and five public rehearsals. The first pro- 
gramme (April 13) contained: Faust overture, by 
Spohr: air from Mozart's Cosi fin tutfe, by Sig. Nan- 
din, tenor; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, by Si- 
vori; Recit. and song, “Sweet Bird,” from Handel's 
L’ Allegro, sung by Mme. Lemmens Sherrington ; 
Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony. Part II. Over- 
ture, Semiramide; Arian, “Slumber Song” in Mosan- 
tello, Sig. Naudin; Violin Concerto by Paganini ; 
Air and variations from Le Serment, Mme. Sherring- 
ton ; Overture, Ahon Iassan, Weber. 

The 2nd concert, April 27, offered Schnhert's Sym- 
phony in C; three overtures: Der Alchymist, by 
8pohr, Tell, Rossini, and Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn ; 
Beethoven's piano concerto in G, played hy Mr. G. 
Burnett, a young and rising pianist of tho Leipzig 
school; airs from Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, 
&e., by Mile. Fricci and Sig. Neri-Baraldi—The 3d 
‘concert began with the overture to Sfruensce, ns 0 
mark of respect to the memory of Meverbecr. Two 
Concertos were played; one for violin (Viotti) by 
the yonng Bohemian, Isidor Lotto; the other for 
piano, by Moliqne, and executed by the composcr’s 
dauchter, Miss Anna Molique, who seems ‘destined 
to take rank among piano players of the highest 
class.” The‘Pnstoral Symphony,” Nicolai’s over. 
ture to the “Merry Wives,” and vocal solos and duet 
from Freyschiitz, Cenerentola, Oberon and Matrimonis 
Segreto, by Miles. Lagrua and Destinn, and Sig. Ron- 
coni and Ciampi, made out the rest of the bill. 

The 4th concert gave Mendelrsohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony, Spohr’s Concert Overtare “Jin ernsten Styl,” 
the Oberon overture, and Meyerbeer’s Struensee pol- 
onnise, for orchestral pieces. But the extraordinary 
attractions, which crowded the hall to suffocation, 
were the soloisis, to-wit : Alfred Jacll, as pianist, who 
played Beethoven’s C minor Concerto; and for vo- 
calists, Mlle. Carlotta Patti, who sang “Ah non credea,” 
and the German tenor, Herr Wachtel, who sang 
from the Zauherfldte and Trovatore. Mme. Divlice, 
too, sung a couple of Rossini pieces, from L’ Jtaliana 
and J! Barbiere. Of Herr Wachtel, we may ap- 
rend here what the Atheneum says of him after his 
first appearances this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera. First, in “the tawdry Zrovatore :” 

The event of the evening, however, was the re-ap- 

carance of Herr Wachtel; and this—though up- 

re and encouraged, by so much enthnsiasm ns to 
make some of us ask, with Andrey, “Is ita true 
thing ?’—was a real event. Certainly, few tenors 
have ever possessed “ the ninety-nine requisites” in 
fuller perfection than this young German voice; — 
we cannot, as yet, call Herr Wachtel “ an artist.” 
Amore glorious organ we have never heard ; it is 
clear, too, of that throaty tone which habitually 
spoils our pleasure in the tenors of this conntry, and 
which call on us “to forgive and forzet” even in 
the case of men so renowned as Herren Wilg, Hait- 
zinger, Tichatschek, and (the other day) Ander. 
Herr Wachtel has mach to learn in the way of polish, 
style, and especially foreign pronanciation. Not all 
the naturally excellent qnalities which Herr Formes 
possessed could reconcile us tothe wonderful words 
and vowels he ‘sang, whenever he fancied himself 
Italian or (even worse) English. But Herr Wachtel 





























is young, obviously energetic in no common degree, 
without being objectionahly bombastic, and, with 
such superb natural gifts as he possesses, should be 
satisfied with nothing short’of perfect accomplish- 
ment. 
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Then again in William Tell: 

Such a voice has not been heard in the part of 
Arnoldo as Herr Wachtel’s, but if it have the 
strength of a giant’s, it is used (to adopt the known 
quotation) somewhat tyranically. He riots in his 
immense and resonant upper chest-notes, flinging out 
the c in alt, which M. Duprez and Signor Tamberlik 
were used to reserve for great occasions, again and 


again, as prodigal'y as if it was the common work-a- | 
day G, which used to he the limit of an average Eng- | 


lish tenor’s voice, and this is a time when the diapa- 
son was lower than now. Neither Braham nor Mr. 
Sims Reeves got, or gets. bevond a; and the lutter 
has to make his point in “ Sound an alarm” and in 
the “ War Song,” of Signor Costa’s ‘ Eli.’ by artful 
preparation and management. Herr Wachtel will 
do wisely, not merely for the futare, but for the pres- 
ent, to hushand his resources of astonixhment. 
Though for the moment “ the many rend the skies” 
on each reiterated manifestation of his amazing pow- 
er, the few who recollect how much reserve, as ¢is- 
tinguished from rant, counts, must feel that some of 
the farigue of over-familiarity already mingles with 
their wonder. This impression many spread until 
those who are “ nothing if not excited” mav come to 
demand of Herr Wachtel what he cannot give them, 
even should Signor Verdi be lured to write for bim 
an opera in which the lover's part is expressly Inid 
out for atenortrombone. These hints are offered in 
good will to one who inmany essential rexpects de- 
serves fo he rated highly Doctors disagree respect- 
ing voices, as about every other commodity of nature 
and art; and this superb organ of Herr Wacliel’s 
has heen disparaged as “ hard’”’ by those unable to de- 
ny its penetrating qualities. We are disposed to 
credit it with an amount of tunefulness and veniality 
unexampled in any German tenor voice we have ev- 
er heard. 


Monpay Popurar Concerts. This excellent 
institution is still flourishing, concerts being given 
nearly every Monday evening, at St. Jumes’s Hall, at 
moderate prices, whereby a great variety of the best 
classical compositions, in the form of Sonata, Trio, 
Quartet ot strings, &e., together with choice vocal 
selections, are made accessible to all musical peop/e in 
London throughout a large part of the year. These 
works are rendered hy the most distinguished artists, 
Mr. Benedict acting as conductor and accompanist 
The concerts have been established barely five years, 
and we have now before us the programme of the 
154th concert, for June 6, in which we have the names 
of two of the greatest violinists in all Europe, Joa- 
chim and Wieniawski ; the hest of classical ’cellists, 
Piatti— Ries and Webb completing the quartet—the 
great pianist Hallé, and others. The Quartets, open- 
ing each part, are by Haydn and by Ernst, the latter 
(a MS. work in A) led by Joachim, the former by 
Wieniawski. Joachim was to play also the “Elegy” 
by Ernst; Wieniawski, a solo on Schubert’s “Erl- 
King” by Ernst; Piatti, an Andante hy Romberg, 
and (with Hall} “Densées fugitives” by Ernst; Halle, 
piano solos by Heller and Ernst; Reeves was to sing 
Beethoven’s Liederkreis and “The Fisher” by Ernst, 
—for indeed it seems to have been a festival in honor 
of poor Ernst, long time a helpless invalid. Besides 
all this, Mme. Dustmann was to sing Mozart’s Non 
mi dir, and Mme. Leschetizky songs by Gounod, 
Schubert and Schumann. 

The preceding ten programmes offer many .points 
of interest. As the aim is to familiarize the public 
with the chamber compositions of the greatest mas- 
ters, of course the old familiar names occur the often- 
est. Thus of Bacu, we find the Suite in E minor 
(French set), and Partita in G, No. 5, played by 
Hallé; a Prelude and Fugue for violin, by Joachim ; 
and the Chaconne, hy Wieniawski. Of Haypn: Trio 
in G; aquartet, led by Sivori; another in F, led by 
Joachim. Mozart: Divertimento in B flat, for 2 
violins, viola, 2 horns and ’cello, led by Vieuxtemps ; 
Quartet in D minor (Sivori) ; Do. in G and in D, 
(Wieniawski). BretHoven: Piano Sonatas, in G, 
op. 14, and “Les Adieux,” and op. 111, all by Hallé; 
in G, op. 29 in E flat. (Mme. Goddard) ; with violin, 
the “Kreutzer” (Goddard and Vieuxtemps), in A 
minor, op. 23, (Hallé and Sivori), in G, op. 30, (God- 
dard und Sivori), in C minor (Hallé and Wieniaw- 
ski); Trioin E flat op. 1, (Hallé, Vieuxtemps and 


| Paque) ; Quartets, in C, op. 59 (led once by Vieux- 
temps, and once hy Joachim), in G, op. 18 (Vieux- 
temps). Mennerssonn: Octet led by Vieuxtemps ; 
Quinterin A, No. 1 (Do.); Quartet in B_ minor, 
piano and strings (Goddard. Sivori, &.) ; Quartet in 
D, op. 44 (Wieniawski, Piatti, &.); Trio in C mi- 
| nor (Goddard, Vienxtemps, &v.); Sonata, piano and 
eello (Goddard and Piatti). Cropin: Scherzo 
B minor, and Waltz in A flat, plaved by Alfred 
| Jaell. ScuumMann: Quintet in E flat (Jaell, Wien- 
iawski, &e.) Mendelssohn alone of the writers after 
Beethoven appears to occupy much space here ; Schu- 


in 


bert figures not once in instrumental music; but his 
songs occur often. 


REcITALS are 
among the notable and choice things of a London 


Cuarces Hatre’s Piano-ForRTE 


musical summer. Fortwo or three years they were 
devoted exclusively to Beethoven’s Sonatas. plaving 
the whole 32 of them through in course. This time 
he interprets a variety of authors, himself the sole 
performer. This was the fourth programme, May 
27th. 

Part T —Sonata. in FE flat. Op, 17. No. 1 (firet time) Havdn. 
“Harpsichord Lessons * in G. D.and A major (repeated by 
desire)—Scarlatti Variations and Finale Alla Fuga. in E flat, 
Op. 35 (first time)—Reethoven Part If —Gravd Sonata. in 
A minor. Up. 42 —Sehuhert- ‘‘Kinderscenen.”’ Op. 13—Sehu- 
mann Pre'nde and Fuenein FE minor. Op. 35, No. 1-Men- 
delesnhn Studies. Op 9. No. 14. in F flut minor. and No 
15, in D flat, *‘La Chasse "study in E flat (first time)—Heller 

Mr. Hallé’s three previous recitals were as follows. 
From Beethoven: Sonata in D. op. 10; Fantasia in 
B, op. 77; Thirty-two variations on original air in 
From Bach: 


From 


C minor, op. 36; Sonata. in G, op. 29. 
Partita in G; Suite Anglaise, in G minor. 
Weber: Sonatain D minor, op. 49 ; Momento Cupric- 
cioso, B flat, op, 12. Mendelssohn: Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor, op 35; 
nor,op. 5. Chopin: Etndes in C sharp minor, A 
flat and F minor, op 25; Nocturne in D flat, op 27; 
Tarantella, in A flat; Polonaise in A flat, op. 53. 
Heller: Tarantella, A flat, op. 85; “Nuits Blanches,” 
op. 82, Nos. 15 and 18; “ Wanderstunden,’’ op. 80, 
Nos. 3,4 and6. Mozart: Sonatain F. Scarlatti: 
Harpsichord Lessons in G, 1D and A. Schubert: 
Sonata in D, op. 53. Clementi: Sonatain D. Hen- 
selt: Cradle Song in G flat.—Nearly all these pieces 
were presented for the first time. 


Moesicat Union. This Society has a mysterious 
number of god-fathers and suhscrihers, but, according 
to common talk among musicians in London, /’ Union 
c'est Ella; Mr. Ella, the Secretary, is the all in all; 
corresponds with all the artists in Enrope; engages 
many of them; has others offering their services : 
prophecies of rising genius, and accompanies the 
Matinées, at St. James’s Hall, each season with 
“Analytical Programmes” of the most unique des- 
cription ; one of them, for instance, closes with the 
following interesting intelligence: “The President 
and two members of the Committee prefer their seats 
in the balcony, which is decidedly the best situation 
to hear concerted music.” The first Matinée this 
season took place April 5th, at St. James’s Hall. 
Programme: Quartet in F, No. 82, Haydn ; Sonata, 
D minor, Weber ; Spohr’s Nonetto, and three Etudes 
of Chopin. Charles Hallé was the pianist, and the 
Nonetto was played by Sainton (first violin}, Ries, 
Webh, Pratten, &e. Execution “ahove criticism,” 
attendance fashionable.—The second programme 
(May 3) offered : Quartet, No. 1, Beethoven; Ada- 
gio and Etude in double notes (MS.), violoncello solo, 
by M. Jacquard; Andante and variations for two 
pianos, op. 46, Schumann, played by Mile. Zimmer- 
mann and Herr Paner; Prume’s Afelancolie, violin 
solo by Sivori; Beethoven’s Quintet in E flat, op. 16, 
for piano, ohoe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. The 
Orchestra likes M. Jacquard’s school, but thinks his 
playing too forte for ears accustomed to Piatti.—On 
the next occasion, Wieniawski led in two Quartets : 
Beethoven in E flat, No. 10, and Haydn in G, No. 81; 
Alfred Jaell played in Schubert’s B flat Trio (op. 99) 





Caprice in F sharp mi- | 
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= 
besides smaller solos; and Herr Reichardt sang a 


couple of chamber vocal pieces by Meyerheer —The 
fourth (May 31) was made brilliant by Joachim, Da- 
vidoff,the Russian violoncellist (formerly of Leipzig), 
Javll again, and Mme. Dustmann, vocalist, from 
The pieces were: Quintet My Mozart (in 
TD): Sonata by Schumann, for piano and violin (A 


Vienna. 


minor, op. 105); Lieder by Schubert and Schumann ; 
Quartet by Beethoven (No. 2, in G); Polonaise by 
Chopin (C sharp minor) and La Sy/phide by Jani. 
Joachim “surpassed himself,” as he always doves ac- 


cordjng to these Lendon critics. 


Ilenry Leswie’s Cnorr, which gives half a dozen 
concerts every Spring in St. James's Hall, is distin- 
guished by its fine part-singing, and by the large ad- 
mixture in its programmes of part-songs, glees and 
madrigals, both new and old and rare, with larger 
sacred works from great masters, relieved by classical 
instrumental pieces. In one of them we find a Fugne : 
“Tu es Sacerdos.” by Leonardo Leo (1694—1742): 
Mozart’s Ave Verum; unaccompanied anthems for 8 
voices by Mendeissohn; parts of a Mass for male 
Hauptmann’s Su/ve Regina ; 


airs, quartets, &c., from Jepthuh, Samson and Elijah ; 


voices by Gonnod ; 


an Organ Concerto by Handel, and Piano pieces hy 
Let the Mus. 
Werld’s report of the last of these concerts (May 26) 


Beethoven, played by Ernst Pauer. 


show the character of them all: 


The selections on Thursday comprised Mendels- 
sohn’s part-sony, “The first dav of «pring ;” Pearsall’s 
madrigals, “Sing we and chaunt it,” and “Light of 
my soul arise ;” “Sanctus.” and “O salutaris,’”” from 
M. Gounod’s Mass for Male voices; Hauptmann’s 
“Salve Revina ;” J. Bernby’s p»rt-song, “Sweet and 
low ;”” Webhe's glee for male voices, “The mighty 
conqueror ;”? national part-song, “Ye mariners of 
England ;” J. G. Calcort’s partsong, “The first 
twitter of spring ;” J. LL. Hatton’s part-song, “When 
evening's twilight ;” Edwards's madrigal, “In going 
to my lonely bed ;” and “Rule Britannia,” arranged 
hy Mr. Henry Leslie. “Sweet and low,” and “The 
first twitter of spring” (the feeblest of the part songs) 
were encored ; burt the singing was even more to be 
commended in Mendelssohn’s, “The first dav of 
spring,” Webhe’s glee, and Edwards’s madrigal. 
The pieces from M. Gounod’s mass created no eftect, 
even though the pianissimo singing of the men in the 
“O Salutaris hostia,’”” was most remarkable. The 
instrumental performances were as interesting as the 
vocal. Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim played 
Beethoven's “Kreutzer” sonata, and, as a matter of 
course, raised the enthusiasm of the audience. Herr 
Joachim selected for his solo, Bach's superb Chaconne 
in D minor, which he executed marvelously, and in 
which he created the greatest sensation of the even- 
ing. Mr. Charles Hallé’s solo performances included 
three of Mendelssohin’s Lieder ohne Worte played in 
his aceustomed stvle. Mr. Sims Reeves was the solo 
singer, and his songs were the air from Faust, “Salve 
dimora,” and Mr. Henry Leslie’s “Annabelle Lee.” 
In the song from Faust, Mr. Reeves was accompan- 
ied by Mr. Charles Hallé on the pianoforte, Herr 
Joachim plaving the violin oldbligato, and the per- 
formance altogether, as may be imagined, was incom- 
parable. Mr. Reeves was encored in “Annabelle 
Lee,” so londly and persistently that he was fain to 
—— Mr. Leslie as wound up his season with 
eclat. 


Bert. The London Musical World correspon- 
dent (May 28) writes: 


Like Archimedes, on the celebrated oceasion when 
he rushed ont of his bath, Herr von Iliilsen ex- 
claimed, no doubt: “Eureka! Eureka!” or in plain 
English: “I have found my long-songht tenor at 
last” after the debut, as Manrico in J/ Trorntore, of 
Herr, or rather, Mr. Adams, from the Pesth Theatre. 
Mr. Adams is, it is said, an American, which will 
account for his pronunciation ef the German Jan- 
guage, which is anything but perfect. He is a punil 
of Herr Richard Malder, and has turned that yentle- 
man’s teaching to good account; but whether he is 
quite up to the mark fer the position he aims at 
occupying here, is a matter of grave doubt, and, if 
Herr von Hiilsen did indulge in the Archimedean 
exclamation, or any sentiment at all approaching the 
sentiment conveyed in it, he may have heen prema- 
ture in his seif-congratulation. As Manrico, Herr 
Adams produced a good impression and was much 
applauded. He appeared to possess a fine voice, 
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in doen cdiam.. Oi Review of the Season in Boston. 
cAeHOn : ies tics Music a Universal Language. Midsummer’s Day is past, and we shall have 
gain the audience tes — ; 7 ; 

t usnal manner Rut Music is a universal langnage, subtly penetra- | no more concerts until the cold months come. 
now we come tothe reverse of the medal, The thid | ting all the walls of time and space. It is no | The long Summer siesta, however, will not be 
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once more in his dnet with rwas 
strained, and evid ntly too mnueh for e wan r 
powers of the singer, who gave the rest of the part 
Ina very feeble and unsatisfactory manner I am 
afraid that Herr von Tliilsen has not found in Herr 
Adims the voeal treasure he fancied he had, after 
such long seeking, discovered. 

Another asnirint for Ivrieal hanars is Madl'e 
Maria Schmilr, from the Conrt Theotre in Meining 
en. She made a toleraby eneces-ful dihut as Mar- 
garethe in M. Gonnod’s Fist, atthoneh the part. is 
not one nartienlirly well adapted to he Tt wonld 
seem thatshe has not heen on the stage verv long 
The second part selected by her was that of Donna 
Annain Don Jaan, a part for whieh her natural vo 
eal nowers »fir too limited Leonore in Fidelio 


was the third part essaved by her, and, though she 
got through it in a hichly creditable manner, and was 
liherally anplinded, her voice was decidedly unequal 
to the task she had undertaken, 

As Tinnhiiaser in the onera 
Herr Richard, from the Mannheim 
} a Be andience, afterwards 
singing. or trvine ta sine, the of Moasanicl'o 
and le Zar, in La Virette ind Ta STnive, resnec 
With the mere remark that 1 do not think mueh 
this gentleman, and that there is not a great chance 





of the same 


Theat 


name, 
re, made 











his first how hefore lin 
rate 

' 
tivelv 


of 





of his heecoaming a member of the comnanv at the 
Roval Ooernhouse, 1 will proceed to chronicle the 
anvearance of Aspirant No. 4 for pnblie favor. His 
name is Herr Schiiller; he comes from the theatre 


at KGuieshere, and it was as Tamino in Die Zavher- 
flite that he essaved to obtain the suff-ages of a Ber- 
indience, There is great promise ahout him 
He possesses an avreeahle, though not a strong voice, 
and his “school” is good, 

Spontini’s Olymnia has been revived, and, under 
tell'vent gnidance of Herr Dorn, 
Mad. Harriers-Wippern made 
Madile. de Abna was, in my 
opinion, thouzh not in that of the mnaioritv of the 
loeal erities, fally eqnal to Mad. Jachmann, better 
known as Johanna Wagner, who sustained the char- 
vears ago 


the enervetie and 





went off admira 
a pleasing Olympia. 


ncrer when the opera was revived some 
with enturely new seenerv, dres-es 
ant when Med Ké:ter plaved Olympia. 
a verv crowded house the other evening, bunt the 
oper 1 Was nor the sole attraction. A creat number 
of people attended not so much to witness the per- 


formance as to havea the Prussian 


and decor ytions, 


‘There was 


good stare at 


“heroes” who had broneht the Danish eannen and 
other trophies to Berlin, and who were admitted 
free. The hacks of the henches thev o ‘oupied were 


decorated with lanrels and. other evergreens. 


The coneert-season may he said to have closed 
Amone the Inst concerts given there was one at 
which Chernhini’s Mass, No. 2, in D minor, was ex- | 


of Professor Stern, in 


Tt wes fourteen vears 


ecuted, ander the direction 
the hall of the Singacademie 
sinee the work had heen heord in Berlin 


were most. sati-factorily sung hy Mdile. Malvine 
Strvi, soprano, Mille. Johann Pressler, contralto, 
Herr Gever, tenor, and Herr Krause, bass. The 


choruses went admirably, and Liehie’s band plaved 
with a devree of fire and spirit fully worthy of the 
reputation itenjovs, Another nonusnal performance 
here was that of Handel’s Usraecl in’ Fay; 
members of the Singacademle, Stern's Verein, and 
Verein, in the Garnison Kirche, Tt was a 


nt. hy'the 





Jan's 


The solos | 


decided and great snecess, despite the shorteamings, | 


here an 1 there, of the solo singers Herren Kr mse, 
Wowor-ky {Betz, Mad. Harriers Winnern, Mdlkes 
De Ahbnaand Pressler, who are nof quire at home in 
Handel's works. on account of the comparative nee 
leet with whieh the latter sre Dr 
Hans von Bilow has returned from St. Petersburg. 


treated over here. 


except as they may be undeveloped. And music 
even has a power to develop them, like an expe- 
rience of life; it can convey a foretaste of moo.ls 
and states of feeling vet in reserve for the soul, 
t form- 


of loves which never vet have met the objec 
ed to call them out. A musical composition is the 
best expression of its author's inmost life. 
persons in all history are so intimately known 
and felt to those that live away from them or after 
them, as are Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven. 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Bellini, to. those 
who enter into the spirit of their musical works, 
For these have each bequeathed the very wine of 
his peculiar life in this form, sparkling still the 
The 
sounds may eflervesce in each performance, but 
they may be ‘woke to life again at any time; soit 


same as often as it is opened to the air. 


is with the passions and emotions which first dic- 
tated the melodious creations. Hence it js that 
most great composers have almost no biography 
except their music. Their@ is a life of deep inte- 
rior sentiment, of ever active passion and affec- 
tion, of far-reaching aspiration, rather than of 
ideas or of events; theirs is the wisdom of love; 
their belief is faith, the felt creed of the heart; 
and they dwell in the peculiar element of that, 
in the wondrous tone-world, communicating all 
the strongest,swiftest, and most delivate pulsations 
of their feeling to the ready vibrations of wood or 
string, which propagate themselves 


metal or 


through the equally ready vibrations of the air 
- | 


and of every other medium, till they reach the 
chambers of the ear, and set in motion 
more sensitive, that vibrate on the nervous boun- 
dary between matter and the soul, and there 
what was vibration becomes sound, and the hearer 
has caught the spirit of the composer. 

The whole soul of a Beethoven thrills through 
your soul when vou have truly heard one of those 
vreat Symphonies! There is no other commu- 
nion of so intimate a nature possible as that which 
operates through music. Intimate and yet most 
mystical; intimacy uot profaned by outward con- 
tact of fftmiliarity ; but ameeting and communing 
of the ideal one with another, which never grows 
familiar. Why is it, but because in sentiment the 
tendency always is to unity, while thought forev- 
er separates and differentiates? Feeling com- 
sympathy or fellow-feeling, the 
worll over, And music is its common language, 
whch admits no dialects, and means the same in 
Europe and America. Light corresponds to 
thought, and light is changed and colored by 
every medium through which it shoots, by every 
surface which reflects it. Sound, or which is the 
same thing measured motion or vibration corres- 
ponds to feeling ; and its vibrations are passed 
on through every medium unchanged, except as 
they grow fainter. Light is volatile, but sound is 
Constant; so it is when you compare thought with 
from the centre 


municates by 


feeling, which last comes more 
where all souls are one. 
Masic, therefore, is religious and prophetic. 
She is the real Sybil, chanting evermore of unity. 
Over wild waste oceans of discord floats her sil- 


No | 


chords | 


every day, and at alow price of admission ? Then 
| one might take it as his daily spiritual bath in the 
cooling, tranquillizing and invigorating stream of 
| musie—these qualities of course depending on the 


proportion of solid organ music to mere trash in 


the programmes. Let usbe thankful tor the Organ. 
This forthe serious, and. for the gave Promenade 
Concerts (Gilmore’s at the Boston Theatre, and 
the Germania at the Music Hall), will be about 
| all the music we shall have this summer. 

| Let us look back now over the season that has 
past—say from some time in last November till 
the first week in June—and sum up the opportu- 
nities which it has offered to the music-lover. It 
would be idle to enumerate all the lighter mis- 
cellaneous concerts and their programmes. The 
real worth of a musical season may be measured 
| by the amount of really valuable compositions, 
| works of true masters, classical works, great 


works, or at least genial works, which have been 


brought to performance, taking into account at 
the same time the manner and conditions of per- 
formance. 
I. ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

We begin with a confession of poverty. What 
we have had has been suggestive, rather than 
positive ; and yet of great value to the musical 
culture; not to be dispensed with. A pretty 
formidable list of the best works has been given, 
, many of them frequently, but not with so large 
an orchestra as we could wish for their interpre. 
ter. Unfortunately our city, with all its love of 
music, does not contain the materials for a good 
| Symphony Orchestra of more than 40 or 45 in- 
| struments. This of late years has been the com- 

plement in Mr. Zerrahn’s “Philharmonic Con- 
| certs.” But this year we have had no Philhar- 
monic Concerts. When that Great Organ loomed 
| so formidably behind the bronze Beethoven, fill- 
ing the stage end of the Music Hall, absorbing all 
attention in itself. demanding to be paid for, and 
therefore preoccupying and almost monopolizing 
the earlier half of the musical winter, it seemed 
useless to attempt grand Symphony concerts in 
that place—and that of course is the place. Beet- 
| hoven stood there banished from his own music, 
and we who longed for it were tantalized to look 


at him. There is no ground of complaint in this, 
but only of regret. Had the grand orchestra, 
the orchestra of eighty, worthy of the Hall, and 
equal to the Organ, been forthcoming, doubtless 
the concerts would have taken place; but as it 
was, the absorbing grandeur of that new temple 
of harmonies seemed to shame a little orchestra 
out of sight, and dwarf the sounds thereof to a 
discouraging teebleness. The formidable Instru- 
ment lent no encouragement to little things— 
though very little things, we grieve to say, have 
been continually borrowers of its breath. It 
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was not easy with a small orchestra to compete 
with that grand presence; there was nothing for 
it but to wait till the prestige of the new wonder 
should lose somewhat of its freshness. The result 
has been, that we have had no grand Symphony 
concerts proper, but in due time there came along 


the Afternoon (“Rehearsal”) Concerts of the Or- 


BOSTON, 


ptnembapeanenenteinisinnumnsiimmennaiesnetiineii 


chestral Union, to the number of eighteen, always | 


offering one good Symphony and Overture, be- | 


sides lighter divertissements for amusement seek- 
ers. But even these concerts were in partner- 
ship with the Organ, a couple of pieces thereon 


The 


same orchestra—rarely exceeding 25 instruments 


being interpolated into every programme. 


—has also taken part in three or four benefit con- 
Then there have been four “Social Or- 
chestral Entertainments” given by the Mozart 
Club (amateurs) to their friends, also under CARL 
ZERRAHN. To which add two “Orchestral Soi- 
rées in a small room, with a still smaller orches., 
tra arranged and conducted by Jutius Ercn- 
BERG,—experimental with a view to demonstrate 
the practicability of something choice in that way. 


certs. 


But if the means of interpretation have been so 


restricted, the list of good things interpreted- | 
though for the most part old and familiar, has 


been by no means meagre. 

1. The SymMpHONIEs have been as follows :-— 

0G™ Those not otherwise marked were played by the Orches- 
tral Union (Zerrann) 

Haypw: In E flat (Eichherg’s Soirées); in D, No. 
19, (Mozart Club). 

Mozart: In D, and G minor (Mozart Club); in 
C (‘Jupiter’), the Minuet and Finale only, (Eich- 
berg). 











BeetHoven: No. 1, in C, three times (Orchestra! | 


Union, EFichherg, Mozart Club); No. 2, in D; No. 4, 
in B flat; No. 5, © minor (three times); No. 6, 
“ Pastoral’ (twice); No. 7, in A, (twice,—also the 
Allegretto by the Mozart Club); No. 8, in F, (Eich- 
berg). 

MENDErssonn: No. 4 “Italian,” in A, (twice,— 
also the Andante by the Mozart Club). 

Scuumann: No. 1, in B flat. (twice). 

Gave: No. 6, in B flat, (three times). 

Liszt: (if his ‘ Symphonic Poems” may be 
counted as Symphonies), ‘“ Les Preludes” (3 times). 

2. Of Concertos, and the like, with Orchestra, 
these :— 

Mozart: In D minor, for Pianoforte 
Mary Fay and Mozart Club). 

HumMeE : Introduction and Rondo in B flat, Op. 
98, (B. J. Lang, pianist): 

MenpeEtssonn : Concerto in G minor, for piano 
(twice: O. Dresel, and Henry Carter) ; in D minor 
(Mr. Lang, twice). 

Cuorin: Romanza from Ist Concerto (Mr. Dresel) 

MENDELSSOHN AND MoscuE.es: Duo Coneer- 
tante for two pianos, on March in “ Preciosa” (Mr. 
Lang and pupil). 

3. OvERTURES, the following :— 

Mozart: Zauherflite (twice,—once by Mozart Cl.), 
Idomeneo (Mozart Club) ; Clemenza di Tito; Cosi fan 
tulte (Eichberg); Don Juan (Mozart Club). 

Beetuoven : Leonora, No. 3 (twice) ; Fidelio, No 
4, in E, (Mozart Club) ; Coriolanus (Lang’s Shakes. 
peare Concert). 


(Mis$ 


Menpecssoun: “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
(twice); ** Return from Abroad,” (3 times,—once by 
Mozart Club). 

Wener: Freyschiits ‘twice); Oberon (twice); Preciosu 
(Eichberg). 

Rossint: L’Italiana in Algieri (Mozart Club) 
Semiramide (3 times); William Tell. 

AvsBer: Le Serment (twice) ; Zanetta. 

Donizetti: Anna Bolena (Mozart Club), 

Nicovar: “ Ein feste Burg,” with Organ. 
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Rietz: Concert Overture in A. 
LINDPAINTNER: Battle Overture, 
Bennett: “ The Naiades.” 

Thus we have had seven out of the nine Beet 
hoven symphonies, which is as well as we com 
monly fare. Of course, the * Choral Symphony” 
is out of the question without more instruments 
and for the same reason it was wise not to under- 
take the ‘* Eroica.” 
to us, or entice to us, a great Orchestra—with a 
plenty of violins, ete., not forgetting fugotti 
The man was raised up to give us the great Or- 
gan; who will be the man of the great Orchestra? 
We do not want it to be too The only 


great. 


| Oliver 


Blessed be he who will bring | 
| are fraught with melancholy : 





important novelty in the Symphony line was the | 


revival of Schumann’s noble one in B flat. There 
are others of his remaining to be heard, and i 
is a long time that we have missed the great one 
in C by Schubert with its “heavenly length.” 
The only additions to our old stock of Over™ 
tures have been the two by Nicolai and Rietz 
both Important reminders of good 
things forgotten Beethoven’s 
Overture to Coriolanus (not Shakespeare’s, -but 


valuable. 

too long were 
a German tragedy by Collin,—yet the music ian’s 
feeling of the subject is akin to Shakespeare's) 


There 


is room for much more variety and interest under 


and Mozart's Jdomeneo and Cosi fin tutte. 
this head. We come now to 

II. OratTortos and large choral works. seen 
Jar and sacred. The advent of the @reat Organ 
for a magnificent background and supporter to 
the voices, with the Orchestra, has prompted one 
or two new and interesting adventures on these 
And %et old Handel 


Haydn Society, to whom we owe all that is not 


mighty deeps. our and 


otherwise eredited in the following list, are still 


[We have received the following from a pupil of the -*Men- 
eharge of Mr. E B 


the Minor mole is 


del<solin Mosies! Poustitute’ (unter the 
Although we cannot agree that 
aways mourntul, and must submit that much of the melan- 
choly strain in which the piece iewritten is somé@what juvenile, 
the theory suggested is at least ingenious] 

That it is sad,no person who can appreciate music in 
the slightest degree will deny for all must have felt 
its mystic power to bring before the mind images that 
trains of thought that 
leave us sadder, perhaps better than we were before, 
and when a minor clause ocenrs in cheerful music, it 
startles us almost like a funeral train among a com- 
pany of revellers. 

Why is this ? 


in our hearts memories that long have slumbered 


Why shoulda minor key awaken 


there—fond memories of a happy past—cherished 
and tender ? 

The sunny dave of childhood, the joyous dreams 
of youth, heloved frien ls-—those who yet heur the 
pilgrim staff, upon a thorny life path, as well as those 


who have vone forth forever from our homes and fire 


sides into the shadowy land; all these come forth 
like living pictures npon the rablers of memorv. Vis- 
ions of the future, too, come over us; not such as 


throng our brigtt dav @reaens nor such as steal upon 


usin atwiicht reverie, The scene is reversed, we 
think ofa furnve—fir away, we hope—when we shall 
he old, and wrinkled, and bright 


scenes that charm us now when 


when the 
f de a ° 


fricnds that smile upon us now, will have been taken 


worn: 
will hove 
from us either by the hand of death or by one sti'l more 





nent: when we shall live on, forsaken or 
trusting all 


crnelestrar 
forvotten by all that breathe 
the future 


heavenward . and we lone to burst the 


Some imes, 
in the Pather’s loving eare, the sont aspires 
fetrers that 


confine us tere, and soar onward and npward ever 
more aul we reaeh the fountain of all light and life. 

Thad wondered manuv times why this is so. and 
tried to find out a reason, ver alwaves in vain A few 


| dave sinee my teacher mentioned the subject to me, 


shy of attacking several of the noblest anil fittest, 


tasks of all great choral sovieties—tasks withont 
which such sovieties in England and in Germany 
wonld soon lose their prestige. Israel in 
Evypt” still remains a terror, to say nothing 
of the Passion music and the Cantatas of Sehas- 
Californian field for 


exploration in the Old World, now and for many 


tian Bach, a richer than 


years to come Indeed it is long since we have 


and exploined it in a manner so lucid and beautiful, 
that Pwilltry to repeatto vou what he told me. Lop. 
In the tirst 


plice von mast know that a piece of innsic is a mi- 


ine that it will interest von as it did me, 


crocosm, «a little world, or firmament rather, wherein 


all the tones revolve or gravitate around one central 
tone, called the Tonite, as plinets revolve aronnd the 
sun Like Pp ynets foo some ure near, vnd some re- 
more, Som prin ry, and some second wv. Chi f 
mmong the primorv, or less dependent tones ore the’ 


| fiffh, evthd the Dominaner, and the fowth or Subdom 


| dominant, the primary sound which it reve 


even heard Judas Maccaheus, Jepthah, and the | 


other good old things of Handel, which have had 


their successes here; and Mendelssohn’s other 


oratorio, St. Paul, is still as good as unknown 


among us. But the amount of what has been 


vouchsafed to us is not inconsilerable, to-wit : 


wHannen: The Messiah (twiec); “ Ode for Saint 


Cecelia’s Day” (Dryden’s), twice. 

Menperssonn; “Hymn of Praise” (twice) ; 
Elijah; 95th Psalm (Mr. Parker’s Club, piano ac- 
companiment, twice); Athalia (Do. twice); “ Wal 
(Mr. Shakespenre 


Concert); music to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


purgis-Night ” Cantata Lany’s 


(Do. and again at Mr. Rvan’s Concert). 


Costa: Oratorio “ Eli. 


Nicovat: Choral Overture, with Organ, on Lu 
ther’s “ Ein feste Burg” (twice). 
Cantata, “The May Queen” (Mr 


Carter, with piano accompaniment). 


BENNETT : 
Beetnoven : Chorus to Goethe's 
sea and Happy Voyage” (Mr. Parker’s Club, twice). 

This exhausts the list of larger performances, 
if we except various fragments from Masses, 
Motets, ete., which belong to the account of Or- 
gan Concerts. These, together with the Concerts 
of Classical Chamber Music, we reserve to a 


concluding article. 


“ Becalmed at | 


inant Now the sscoud of the seale ju t start. forth fom 
the Tonie one devree lim ane tiem, 
heconse so near its home 


and rests there « 


The major third. removed 


one more decree, has vor the tonie to rest apon, but is 
su-tain doin the world of sound by the fourth or sub 
Ives. asthe 
so that it too, has 


But the 


third, too far from the tonie to rest on that,coo far from 


moon revolves around the enrth: 


afirm sopportand a resting place minor 
the subdominant to be led by that, goes wandering on 
alone finding no plice in whieh to rest, no friend 
with whom te journey 

So it voces on: wailing ever for the home it cannot 
find. striving for the rest it cannot gain. 

A b-anrifnl story is roldefia knicht in the davs of 
Chivalry. whous he went forth to war, wore achain— 
lieht indeed at first 
wenton further and farther fiom his lady love, the 
cham grew coutinnally heavier, until he con'd sup- 
t So this minor third, far 
from its hone, bears still the lengthening chain that 
Like the heaven born spuit here on 
it is too pure and biight to rest contented with 


wnd easy to be borne: bat as he 


port its weisht no longer. 


hinds it there 
earth 
mere enrthiv jevs, too far removed from benven to 
! its kindred Therefore 
it wanders on through earth, seeking abiding rest 
but finding none. L. E. C., 


hold communion wit there. 


Beetuoven’s Sonatas. There hive always heen 


variations of the text, nor few nor unimportant, in 
the diffrent editions. In the new editions of all 
Seerboven’s works, now in course of puldication by 
Breitkonf and Hartel in Leipzig, the text of the So- 
natas has been earefally and eritiea ly edited) from 
the original manuseripts. Many students of Beet- 
hoven on this side of the Atlantic will be glad to 
learn that Ditson’s edition of the Sonatas has lately 
heen carefully compared with the new Leipzig edi 
tion, by so sure and eritical an eve as Mr. Dresel and 
the plates conformed thereto in every instance. This 


ekes ip the most valuable edi ion that can be had— 


at least while gold costs more than double. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


Cricaco Joxe 4.—The event of the season has 
been the rendering of the “ Czaar and Carpenter,” by 
our Musical Union. This Society was established 
by Mr. Cady, and has seen many changes since its 
birthday. Last year, Mr. Hans Balatka, the present 
Director, and also Conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, conceived the idea of transiatife Lortzing’s 
“ Craar und Zimmermann” into Engiish. He went to 
work, made the necessary copies and indaced the 
government of the Union to have this opera practised. 
Many lady members did not wish to appear in opera 
dress upon the stage,and stayed away, The ranks 
were filled by outsiders, For several months the few 
regularly attending members went through a tedious 
drill” till all was declared “ready.” But, not- 
withstanding the favorable notices of papers, liberal 
invitations sent to clergymen and the admission of 
many ‘‘ dead heads,” the people would not come. 
The opera was given five times, the last two nights 
almost without any fault; by an excellent and full 
orchestra, a chorus of nearly sixty voices, and very 
efficient solo singers. The cause of this failure is 
even to-day a mystery. The Musical Union must 
have lost several hundred dollars, and the courage to 
undertake a similar task again. 

An improved edition of Grau’s opera troop, which 
appeared soon after , met with a somewhat better re- 
ception. The numberof genuine lovers of art seems 
to he thus far very small. The great majority of 
those who attend operas and concerts seem to be 
idolators, worshiping the god of mammon by day- 
time on Lake and Water streets, and kneeling before 
the coddess of fashion in Mec. Vicker’s, or Bryan 
Hall during the evening. We understand that the 
indomitable energy of the President of the Musical 
Union has caused the re-rehearsing of Mende!ssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” which oratorio is to be given in about a 
fortnight. 

It is a great pity that the parent Singing Society 
of Chicago should only number abont sixty singers. 
This Union has done much for music. And even 
to-dav, while the public repays with iugratitude the 
best efforts of the Union, this society pays $500 a 
year for having music taught in the public schools 
and secures good instruction to a preparatory 
class, 

Messrs. Ansorge and Baumbach, (formerly of 
your city), who have come here during the year, are 
doing very well. The former is organist and leader 
at St, Panl’s Church (Universalist), and the latter 
at the New England Church (Orthodox.) <A host of 
other music teachers have come here, so that at pres- 
ent the supply is at least equal to the demand. 








A Brower anv a Biow.—In Chambers, Ency- 
clove tin, article “ Orlando Gibbons,” we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Orlando Gibbons’ son, Dr. Christopher Gibbons, 
at the Restoration, was appointed principal organist 
to the king and to Westminster Abbev. And hy a 
recommendatory letter from Charles IT. was created 
doctor in music by the University of Oxford. Cele- 
brated for his organ blowing, he is said to have been 
the instructor on that instrament of Dr. John Blow. 


The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, of April 20th, 
in speaking of the annual examination of the pupils 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium, says— 

“ Mr. Petersilea was the hest among the piano 
players. His brillianey of execution and his techni- 
cal skill are worthy of note, and we doubt not that he 
will make aname for himself: but before he can be 
counted among eminent pianists, ht must develope 
more completely his musical feeling, without which 
even the bravour of a Liszt would make no enduring 
impression.” 

MS. works oF Mererseer,—The following is 
from the Art correspondence of the New Nation, da- 


ted May*20. 








No one, of the public at least, is yet aaninted 
with the musical legacy of Meyerbeer. All leads as 
to hope, however, that the famous African Girl will 
he given at the Grand Opera under the title of Vasco 
de Gama. 

Almanzor, The Gate of Brandebourg, and the Afri- 
can Girl, unrepresented opera<; chorus and orchestral 
interludes for the Eumenides, the tragedy by AEschy- 
lus—interludes (in ré major) for two violins, alto, 
flutes, hauthoys, clarionets, bassoons, horns, and 
hass viols—a magnificent piece, it is said, of scien- 
tific construction, founded on a theme of three notes, 
are some of the works left by Meyerbeer. The auto- 
graph manu-cript of the last-mentioned morceau is 
the property of Doctor Lichtenthal,a learned musician 
Twenty melodies, for the songs belonging to the nov- 
el, Schwarzwaldendurf Geschichten, (a village story 
of the Black Forest.) Auerbach. Eighteen canzonette 
of Metastasio. Various Lieder, written in Berlin for 
a piece by Madame Birsch Pfeiffer. Twelve psalms 
with two choruses, without accompaniment, a Stabat 
Mater, a Te Deum, and a Miserere. Also variations 
for the piano on an original theme, a concerted sym= 
phony for the piano and violin, with an orchestral 
accompaniment. 

AsuaGestion. The following may be worthy 
the attention of some man of musical statistics 
and of some music publisher : 


“Mr.Ep1Tor :-Allow me to suggest through your 
columns the desirableness of a complete Musical Direc- 
tory. Such a work would be exceedingly useful, espec- 
ially if containing a full and accurate list of all the 
teachers in the city, with the branch (or branches) of 
the art, which they make their speciality ; the Organ, 
Piano-Ferte, Reed, and other instrument makers ; the 
Organists of the different churches, with the class of 
Choir, (Chorus or Quartet, and, perhaps, the names 
of those composing the last) and their leaders; the 
different Musical Societies and their officers; the Or- 
chestras, their numbers and leaders; the Bands with 
their leaders and offices ; the Musical Journals, with 
editors and publishers ; the different Concert Halls ; 


and last, but not least, a description of the Great Or- 
gan, and of such others as may seem desirable. 

“Many persons, spending the Sabbath in the cit 
often desire to hear some particular organist or sing- 
er, but are often unable to obtain the desired informa- 
tion, which such a work would contain. It would 
also furnish an excellent medium for advertising. 

“Are there not sufficient inducements, and pros- 
pect of success, for some enterprising publisher to 
prepare and issue such a book ?” 

ENGLEFORD. 


Gortscnatk’s BEST Composition. We find it 
in a letter from the fashionable pianist to the Home 
Journal, wherein he says : 


“T delight to think that, beyond the tomb, concerts 
will exist only in memory, like the confused recollec- 
tions we have in the morning of a nightmare which 
has disturbed our sleep. The Orientals people their 
paradise with marvellous houris; the red man fills 
his with verdant prairies and forests of game, where 
the chase is eternal ; for my part, I like to imagine 
myself in a paradise where piano concerts are pro- 
hibited, and ‘the Carnival of Venice,’ with variations, 
acrime. On the other hand, I picture the Styx only 
asagranl depot of all kinds of pianos—upright, 
square, oblique, and what not—a kind of Botany Bay 
for hardened pianists, where a never satisfied public 
insist upon heering the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ with 
variations, forever !”’ 


Death or M. Fiorentixo.—The death of M. 
Fiorentino, the celebrated literary, musical, and dra- 
matic critic is announced. His talents were of the 
very highest order. His greatest achievement in a 
literary way was a translation of Dante’s great poem, 
which is as good as the peculiarities of the French 
language will admit of. This was published, with 
illustrations, by Gustave Doré, and to some of our 
readers the book is doubtless well known.—Zond. 
Mus. World. 


Bach’s “Passion Music” was recently produced 
for the first time in Hamburg, at the fine old Petri- 
kirche, by the Bach Choral Society. The solo tenor 
was a Herr Carl Schneider of Rotterdam, and the 
hasso a certain Adolphe Schulze, a pupil of Garcia. 
The soprano was Mad’lle Strahl, from Berlin, and 
the contralto Mad’lle Steinfeld, a member of the so-_ 
ciety. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Comic song. 
W. Wiliams. 30 
An amusing ballad about the person who was *‘such 
a nice map,” but, unfortunately, something of a 
thief. 
I’m leaving thee, my mother dear. Ballad. 
Geo. Barker. 30 
The adieu of a bride to her mother. Good melody 
and pleasing throughout. 
Snow white blossoms. Ballad. Geo. Barker. 30 
A pleasing tale of May morning wanderings, with 
good music, inc\pding a chorus. 
The woodland flower. Song. C. White. 25 - 
An agreeable composition, with a forest flavor. 
Sleep and the past. Canzonet. J. P. Knight. 30 
A fine classical composition. 
The Picket’s last watch. D. A. Warden. 35 
The last moonlight walk of a Picket on the banks 
of the Potomac. 
Meekness. Sacred song. S. Glover. 35 
A beautiful rong. One of the set called “‘The Beati- 
tudes.” ** Blessed are the meek.”’ 
O Salutaris hostia. C. E. Stearns. 30 


A sacred song for Alto or Baritone voice. It is of 
high character, and has Latin and English words. 
Suitable for a solo in any church. 

Cead mille fealthe. T. M. Browne. 30 

A hearty Irish welcome to the returning heroes of 
ths 9th Mass. regiment, The names of the officers 
who went, but did not return with the others, are all 
mentioned. The title means, ‘A hundred thousand 
welcomes.” 


The dark man dressed in blue. 


Instrumental Music. 


Tone pictures, No. 4. May flowers. 

G. Reynald, Op. 6. 

Very delicate and sweet, Good for learners. 

Tone pictures, No: 5. The strange story. 

G. Reynald, Op. 6. 

A good instructive piece, with smooth flowing runs, 
and a melody which adapts itself easily to the fin- 
gers. 

Eight easy operatic fantasias for piano and violin. 
No. 5, La Norma. D. Alard. 75 
These fantasias are well adapted to the wants of 

those who have made some progress in violin playing, 
but yet cannot attack very difficult music with hope 
of success. 

Northern Pearl. Nocturne. Cloy. 30 
Soothing and dreamy. Of medium difficulty. 


Books. 


Mozart’s Ist Mass, 1x C. Cloth $1,00; pa. 75 
Haypn’s Ist Mass. In B Frat. “ = 1,25; “1,00 
These two masses are, perhaps good types of all the 
others. Mozart's is smooth, elegant, flowing. extreme- 
ly graceful in its arrangement. Haydu’s is bright, 
cheerful, good throughout, like the cheerful com- 
poser. 
Mozart's first will be to most persons, the easiest of 
his masses, and is, on that account, the best one to 
begin with, in learning a series. 





Music py Ma1L.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or tion th Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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